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PERSIAN PUNISHMENTS. 


THE old saw, ‘unalterable as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians,’ would seem to have some 
foundation in fact, since we find a mode of capital 
punishment still in vogue in Persia that we read of 
as having been employed upon Bessus, the murderer 
of King Darius, though certainly many, if not most 
of the laws of the present day are of considerably 
more recent origin. These laws may be divided into 
two great classes—the ecclesiastical and the secular ; 
both of equal power in the state, or, at least, so 
equally balanced, that any preponderance arises 
from the personal feelings and character of the 
reigning monarch. The former, like that of all 
Mohammedan nations, is founded on the Koran, and 
also on the sayings and precepts (‘Sonna’) of the 
immediate successors of the Prophet, and is admin- 
istered by the priests alone. The second is called the 
*Urf,” and has for judges, the king as supreme, 
and under him all the secular officers of the nation, 
any of whom are competent (legally, if not actually) 
to try and judge cases, and act as civil magistrates, 
with power to inflict, according to their several 
rank, any punishment short of death—except in 
the rare cases where the Shah delegates that also to 
princes of the blood-royal, or to rulers of distant 
provinces. This latter law, then—or the lex non 
scripta, as it might with propriety be called—is 
really the national traditionary customs handed 
down from remote antiquity, and, as each ex- 
pounder of it is guided by his own opinion or 
interest, it is of a somewhat arbitrary nature. In 
the ‘Sherrah,’ or lex scripta, the ‘Sheik al Islam,’ 
or Ruler of the Faith, who receives the large salary 
of two thousand tomans a year, is the principal 
judge in each separate district or town ; and, in the 
larger ones, there is another functionary, called 
the Canzee, assisted by a council of those holy 
rogues, the mollahs. 

It may be at once stated that bribery and cor- 
ruption of the very worst description are of the 
most common occurrence ; while the difficulty, on 
the other hand, would be to find an honest judge, 
or perhaps it would be more strictly true to say a 


man who had not got his price, for the higher 
judges are honest so long as the temptation is not 
too great ; and the only approach to anything like 
justice in the Urf courts is owing to there being 
an appeal to them from the decisions of the lower 
officials. The king himself not unfrequently 
puts great nobles up for sale, who, if they 
succeed in buying themselves in, are restored 
to favour, but, if overbid, lose their commands 
and honours to the successful bidder. The fol- 
lowing story, which we take from Fraser’s Persia,* 
gives a good idea of the oppressions which take 
place : 

‘An acquaintance of the writer of these pages, 
while he lodged in a certain town, was alarmed 
by hearing, in a neighbouring house, a sort of 
periodical punishment going on daily. Heavy 
blows were given, and a person was continually 
crying out “ Amaun! amaun! (Mercy, mercy)—I 
have nothing! Heaven is my witness, I have 
nothing!” Upon inquiry, he learned that the 
sufferer was a merchant reputed to be very rich, 
who afterwards confessed to him, that, having 
understood the governor of the place was deter- 
mined to have a share in his wealth, and expecting 
to be put to the torture, he had resolved to 
habituate himself to the endurance of pain, in 
order to be able to resist the threatened demands. 
He had brought himself to bear one thousand 
strokes of the stick, and, as he was able to counter- 
feit exhaustion, he hoped to be able to bear as 
many blows as they would venture to inflict, short 
of death, without conceding any of his money, 

The king usually does his share of duty as a 
judge in a business-like manner, holding two courts 
daily for the redress of grievances, when any one 
can have access to him, though, perhaps, the 
European listener would be somewhat surprised 
at hearing such summary judgments as ‘ Off with 
his head,’ and ‘Cut out his tongue ;’ or, should one 
of the parties be considered too argumentative, at 
the order ‘Give him the shoe,’ which means the 
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instant application of a heavy blow on the mouth 
from an iron-heeled slipper, which, says Fowler,* 
‘is pretty effective, and frequently ends the assize ; 
but “Turn up his heels” is deemed a still sounder 
argument ;’ as we need hardly doubt it would be. 

}t could not interest the general reader were we 
to dilate upon the particular laws and penalties 
enacted for each species of misdemeanour, though 
we may mention that, as there is no system of 
convict-labour, the government cannot afford to 
keep men in confinement, and so capital and 
corporeal punishments, with fines, are all that 
offenders have to dread. Murder and high-handed 
robbery are generally punished by death ; but, as 
the former is commutable to the heir of the 
deceased, who has the privilege of doing as he 
chooses with the murderer, a premium is offered on 
this species of crime, impatient heirs not unfre- 
quently getting their relation put out of the way, 
and then, by this law, shielding their tool from any 
but nominal punishment. Either highway robbery 
or simple theft is to be compromised by a fine, 
though, by the law of the Koran, a thief is sub- 
jected to amputation of an arm, hand, ear, or nose ; 
and as the trunk of a limb thus mutilated is at 
once dipped into boiling oil, mortification rarely 
follows, and the wound soon heals. For other 
offences, such as assault, or any injury to the per- 
son, &c. the old Jewish lex talionis is enforced, 
unless, indeed, a pecuniary equivalent is given to 
the prosecutor, or a sufficiently large bribe to the 
judge, either of which will always prevent any 
other punishment from being inflicted. 

As fr the forms of capital punishment in Persia, 
some of them are too horrible to mention—strangu- 
lation or suffocation being among the least offensive 
methods employed. Sometimes though rarely, in 
the case of relations, one life, when offered, is ac- 
cepted in lieu of the one forfeited. When the king 
decides on the death of any of the great nobles, 
or rulers, a special messenger is at once started 
off with the warrant. He rides night and day 
until he reaches his destination, when, without any 
delay, he at once goes to the man, is admitted as 
coming from the king, and drawing the warrant 
with one hand, and his scimitar with the other, he 
then and there kills him, without usually any 
attempt at resistance being made. 

Besides those resulting in death, there are other 
punishments in use almost equally barbarous: 
mutilation of the limbs we have mentioned ; but 
scooping out the eyes, cutting out the tongue, 
heties using the latter or the nose with an awl, 
bastinading and whipping, are common, Many of 
the Shahs have been most ferocious monsters. 
Agha Mahomet, a very ugly man, used to put out the 
eyes of any one who dared to look at his hideous 
countenance; whilethe late Shah executed 1200 men 
on one day at Kasrine, and had their heads rolled 
into heaps in the bazaars; he also caused his uncle, 
Saduk Khan, to be built up into a room, and left 
to die, and this after a promise that he would not 
injure him. Regarding cutting out the tongue, 
Fowler makes a very extraordinary statement in 
his second volume ; he says: ‘ It was stated to me by 
an English doctor, that if it be cleared out at the 
root, there is no impediment whatever to speech ; 
but if a portion be left, it is fatal to all further 
articulation. Of the former, I have had evidence, 


* Three Years in Persia. By G. Fowler. 2 vols. 


having heard a man who was tongueless talk with his 
accustomed rapidity” The italics are my own, and 
by them I would draw attention to this apparent 
impossibility, for though it is not difficult to under- 
stand, that, after the loss of this member, sound 
could be produced as before, it is not easy to see 
how articulation, vulgarly supposed to be depend- 
ent on the combined movements of the lips and 
tongue, could be still retained. 

We have hardly mentioned the bastinado, because 
Turkish travellers and other oriental writers have 
made every one conversant with the manner of its 
use ; but the following account proves how severely 
it is inflicted even upon those of superior rank.* 
‘On going to the bazaar a few days ago, I observed 
three captains’ (officers in the army) ‘lying on the 
city common with their legs bound to sticks of 
timber, and they trembling and writhing under the 
severity of the whip, one of whom died the day 
following from the severity with which he had been 
beaten, and subsequent exposure to cold. The 
soles of their feet, when I saw them, were bruised 
almost to a jelly; the legs were naked and bloody ; 
they were agonised with pain, and shaking with 
chills, there being snow on the ground around 
them ; and twelve or fifteen more were afterwards 
exposed there in a similar condition, 

n conclusion, we must mention the place of 
refuge or sanctuary, in which offenders of any dye, 
even the deepest, such as murderers, or those vailty 
of high treason, are perfectly secure, though the 
locality is a somewhat peculiar one, being no other 
than the royal stables, Here any criminal may 
remain indefinitely, being fed the while at the 
royal expense, until he either secures a pardon, or 
is induced by some other means to desert his haven 
of refuge. It is not long ago since a Persian noble 
of the highest rank, who had himself aspired to the 
throne, escaped to this place, and staid there 
until pardoned for his offence. Some few of the 
mosques are endowed with the same privilege, 
though to a less degree, 


AN ADVENTURE IN ST PAUL’S. 


WE colonials, on the whole, I think, have more 
appreciation of St Paul’s than of any other of 
your London sights. More than of Westminster 
Abbey, even. For it wants a deal of history to 
understand the Abbey and its puzzling chapels ; 
and after a certain amount of stock-driving, one 
jumbles up the kings and queens. Coming over 
from Australia for a six months’ visit to England, 
one of the first things I promised myself on land- 
ing was to see St Paul’s; and yet it’s a singular 
fact, that up to the very end of my sojourn here, I 
had never been inside your (or may I say our ?) 
great cathedral, 

I felt it impossible to go back and face my rela- 
tions and friends, if I couldn’t say that I’d seen 
St Paul’s, and I made half-a-dozen plans, at 
various times, of paying it a visit. But first one 
thing intervened, and then another, till my last 
day in England had come, my pilgrimage unper- 
formed. This last day, however, I had kept clear 
of engagements, on purpose to see the place. But 
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before I was out of bed in the morning, I had a 
telegram of importance, which took me off post- 
haste to the eastern counties; and it was past 
eight o’clock in the evening before I reached the 
Shoreditch station, on my return journey. Now, 
I was bound to start early next morning, to reach 
Brindisi in time for the Indian mail, and it thus 
seemed as if it were my fate to miss my last 
chance of entering St Paul’s. Still, I was deter- 
mined not to throw away a chance: it might be 
that the cathedral was still open; and I picked 
out a fast-looking horse from the row of hansoms, 
and bade the driver put me down in the shortest 
possible time at the corner of St Paul’s‘churchyard, 

As I descended from the cab, and stood on the 
edge of the pavement looking up at the giant 
bulk of the dome, the clock struck nine. The sun 
had set; but high overhead the golden ball and 
cross stood out against the sky, still burnished by 
the evening glow. All the lower part of the build- 
ing was in deep shadow, rendered still darker by 
the thick coating of soot that encased it; but the 
upper portion, towering clear of houses and 
chimneys, and swept and sweetened by the winds 
and rains, caught a gleam of brightness from the 
clouds above, and raised itself white and fair into 
the evening sky. 

The traffic of the day had slackened ; there were 
few pedestrians, and only an occasional cab rattled 
by. The big warehouses had retired from business, 
the shops were shut; the city seemed to sleep. 
Paul’s also was closely fastened up. It misgave me 
that all I should see of it would be the outside. 

Bending back my neck, and gazing upwards at 
the huge dome, I saw that about the great golden 
cross and ball was a tracery as of cobwebs, and 
men like flies were crawling about those slender 
filaments. Stout scaffoldings and thick cables, 
they were, no doubt; but, from the street, they 
looked like the delicate fabric of the gossamer. 

I walked quickly round the church, hoping to 
find some doorway open, some access to the interior. 
The iron gates were all closed, the doors were fast. 
Paul’s portals looked as inaccessible and for- 
bidding as the rocky flank of a mountain. I was 
determined to find my way in, if possible ; but I 
knew not how to set about it. Could I have come 
across anything that looked like a deanery or 
sacerdotal residence, I should have made bold to 
knock thereat, and ask the occupiers for the key. 
But I could find nothing of the sort. Even at a 
bun-shop, which was still open, where I inquired 
as to the way of getting in to the church, the 
people knew no more about St Paul’s than if it 
had been a thousand miles distant. 

I began to feel despondent about the matter, 
but went round the church once more till I came 
to the end of the south transept—the shorter limb 
of the cross, and looked vacantly up at the fine 
semicircular portico, with its tall columns, and 
flight of steps. All this time, I never thought of 
there being anybody living inside St Paul’s; I 
should as soon have expected to meet with fur- 


nished apartments in the Catacombs, or a family 
residence in the Pyramids, But peering curiously 
about, I espied, in the angle formed by the nave 
and transept on the western side, a window, from 
which came the faint gleam of a candle. I stood, 
and looked between the railings, and saw that 
somebody was moving about within. There was 
a bird-cage in the window; on the sill outside, 
some red flower-pots. Presently, somebody came 
to a desk near the window and began to write: 
an old man with white hair. 

If I could only make him see me, perhaps he 
would take compassion on me, and let me in. But 
it wasn’t likely that he should see me. Looking 
from the lighted room into the twilight outside, 
it was hardly possible that he should see any- 
thing. I thought of flinging a pebble at the 
window; but it was a good. distance off; I might 
break the glass, and be taken into custody. I gave 
a few shrill whistles, holding my fingers in my 
mouth; I even ventured on a modified version of 
an Australian ‘cooee;’ but it was all of no use. 
The old man didn’t turn his head. 

Once again I had almost given the thing up, and 
gone home ; but just then the light disappeared | 
from the window, and all was darkness. as the 
old man off to bed, I wondered, or had he gone to 
grope about among the crypts below? Should I 
see his light presently twinkling in those high 
windows? Did he couch in some stony gallery, or 
find a resting-place in the golden ball? Whilst 
I was thus speculating, I heard a door softly closed, 
a footstep on the stone staircase ; the iron gate 
at the bottom creaked on its hinges. I sprang 
forward, and met a gray-headed old man with a 
thin pallid face, who was just opening the iron 
grille. 

With all the eloquence of which I am master, 
I besought him to do me the good office of letting 
me into the sacred fane. He hesitated, shook his 
head; at last he relented. ‘Very well,’ he said, ‘it’s 
against rules ; but, as you say, it’s a long way to 
the Antipodes. I’ll let you in, if you don’t mind 
stopping inside alone for an hour; it will be that 
time before I return; and I must lock the door 
behind me. Do you still wish to go inside ?’ 

I thanked him warmly, and said: ‘ Certainly, 
yes.’ Indeed, I was delighted at the idea of an 
hour in perfect stillness and seclusion among 
the mighty columns and arches of St Paul's. 
I got under the great dome, which hangs like 
a luminous cloud above, full of hazy, uncertain 
shadows, a faint circle of light rimming it round, 
arches and huge piers encompassing it. From the 
west, a subdued crimson glow ; eastwards, the choir, 
dark and sombre; the windows of the apse shewing 
as gray luminous patches, the altar glooming in 
the distance like some funereal catafalque. White 
figures gleaming here and there in shadowy 
recesses, marble warriors, heroes, statesmen. 

Under the dome, in the great open space, was 
a vast crowd of chairs—wooden rush-bottomed 
chairs, lashed together in rows, looking towards 
the east. Choosing one of the most central of 
these, I sat down, and began to dream, peopling 
this wide area with a vast invisible congregation, 

In soft, long-drawn cadence, the bell of Paul’s 
struck out the hour of ten. I had been in the place 
nearly an hour. I felt chilled and numb. Enough 
of dreams. Let me walk briskly up and down, and 
think of the busy scenes awaiting me ; the rapid 
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flight over continents and seas; the wanderer’s 
return; the warm, glad welcome; wife and children 
holding out eager arms—right at the other side of 
this huge world. 

I paced rapidly up and down an avenue between 
the chairs. I had seen enough ; I was anxious to 
be released, to get away from the world of shadows 
into the living world outside. For a moment, I 
stood in what seemed to be the very centre of the 
dome, and looked upward. A faint circle of light 
marked the apex of the soaring vault, and just 
above my head I saw—my eyes being now accus- 
tomed to this half-light—I saw, I say, a rope 
hanging down from the vast height above. 

Then I remembered the spider-webs I had seen 
outside about the ball and cross. And as I stood, 
and looked, and listened, I heard faint sounds of 
hammering and knocking. Men were at work, 
hundreds of feet above; a light shone here and 
there, twinkling like a star. 

In years gone by, I used to be a famous gymnast, 
and the sight of the rope hanging just above my 
head, put me in mind of my ancient prowess. I 
was heavier now, my muscles less elastic ; still, 
there was some salt of youth in me. How many 
times, I wondered, could I, hanging to that rope, 
draw my chin up to my knuckles ? 

The rope was just out of reach, but I leapt up 
and caught it—once, twice, thrice. I felt a kind of 
emulation with my old self ; I wanted to persuade 
myself that I had not lost much of my former 

rowess ; and so I went on drawing myself up and 

etting myself down, not touching the ground, till 

I grew tired, and stretched myself out, expecting 
just to reach the pavement with my toes. But I 
couldn’t reach it. Casting a glance below me, I 
saw with horror that the flooring had vanished 
from under me. I was swinging suspended by my 
hands high up in the dome. 

Perhaps, if I had dropped at that moment, I 
might have escaped with only a serious shaking ; 
but I hesitated, and was lost. Slowly and steadily, 
the rope was being wound up. I shut my eyes. 
Surely this was a hideous delusion, that another 
moment would dispel. But no; as I looked down, 
the floor below was almost lost to my sight. There 
I swung, a tiny human speck, half-way between 
heaven and earth. I couldn’t hope to hang on 
much longer. My muscles were wearied with the 
task I had given them. I made a desperate effort 
to raise myself hand over hand, so that I might 
grasp the rope with my feet also; but it was im- 
possible: I could not do it. Even the desperate 
energy of self-preservation could extract no more 
force from my muscles ; I could only hold on. 

I was now on a level with the plinth that sur- 
mounts the great arches of the dome: the gilded 
ground-work of a new fresco in the spandrel cast a 
sort of glow upon me, the colossal figures seemed 
to mock my agony. I must be half-way up now, 
and for the moment a ray of hope shone in upon 
me that I could hold on to the end. But, to my 
despair, I now saw that the seeming dome was a 
false one, above which rose the veritable conical roof, 
another hundred feet or more; and that through 
a vast round orifice in the sham dome, the rope was 
to ascend to the uppermost peak of the roof. In 
that moment of torture, I recognised my fate as 
inevitable. I might prolong my agony for a few 
seconds ; my muscles were involuntarily relaxing ; 
my grasp would fail; in another minute at furthest 


I must fall, to be dashed to pieces on the adaman- 
tine floor below. | 
A thousand confused thoughts whirled through 

my brain, like the smoke and sparks of an approach- 
ing conflagration; but especially clear in my | 
mind’s eye, I saw—I did not think, but saw this | 
vision—the picture of my far-off home, the rolling 
plains of grass, the herds and flocks, a galloping 
horseman—there was my home. My wife stood 
in the portico, shading her eyes with her hand; 
the children were clustering about her; there was 
news of daddy coming—perhaps daddy himself. 
It was bitter to die thus. | 

My limbs relaxed ; my senses almost deserted 
me; a merciful oblivion, the intoxication of 
despair, stole over me; voices, I thought, were 
calling—perhaps a delusion of my failing senses— 

I was slipping, slipping, and I fell 

‘How do you feel now, sir?’ I heard a voice say 
close to my ear. Was it possible—was I still 
alive? Yes; my brain was yet conscious. But 
the frame? Shattered, no doubt, a mere human 
wreck, to which life would be a mockery. I only 
dared to use my eyes. Any other muscular exer- | 
tion might bring on torments to which I was then 
insensible ; and yet I had no feeling of pain ; 
perhaps some merciful paralysis had cut me off 
from torture. 

An old man was bending over me, the same 
who had admitted me : he had a wine-glass in his 
hands with some liquor in it ; a candle burned by 
his side, forming a little chamber of light about us, 

‘Am I knocked all to pieces?’ I whispered. 

‘I don’t think so, sir; I don’t think you’re hurt 
a bit. Bless you! you didn’t fall more than three 
feet.’ 

I stretched out my arms—they were whole; my 
legs—they were sound and unhurt. What a happi- 
ness to be alive, after seeing death inevitable! 

‘How is this?’ I cried, sitting up, and looking 
about me. ‘I thought I was carried up into the 
dome.’ 

‘And so you were. You’d have been a dead man 
by this, but just in the nick of time I came back. 
I don’t suppose I should have noticed you, for the 
light was pretty nearly done; but I caught sight of 
you against the gilding, and then you gave a sort 
of a moan; and says I: There’s death here, if I 
can’t think of something all of a minute. And then 
I recollected that I’d heard the workmen chaps 
whistle three times, like this, when they wanted the 
rope lowered; and I piped away, and > tan the rope 
stopped, and began to come down, I shouted to 
you to hold on and keep your heart up; but I 
don’t think you heard me, for when your face 
came in sight it was white like death, and your 
eyes closed—but you still holding on—till, as I say, 
you came within three feet of the floor, and then 
you gave a quiver, and fell ; and I caught you in 
my arms, for you were in a dead-faint. But what 
were you about, to let them draw you up like that ?” 

Then I told him of my gymnastic feats. 

‘Oh, then, I suspect you shook the rope. That’s 
the signal to pull up, and up they pulled, and 
never knew what sort of a load they were hauling 
up. The men are working double shifts now, and 
in a hurry to get finished.’ 

When I left St Paul’s, I felt weak and nerveless, 
as if I had just gone through a long illness. 
couldn’t start next morning, [ was so upset ; and 
I have written this account of what happened to 
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me, as a sort of outlet for my feelings ; for I don’t 
think I shall talk much about St Paul’s when I 


get home. 


A VERSATILE ‘SPECIAL’ 


To the modern Special Correspondent, the most 


| essential natural gift—besides courage, quickness, 


intelligence, good temper, patience, and a few 
other virtues—is that of adaptability. He must 
be able, and that at a moment’s notice, to put 
himself in the position of somebody else ; to see 
with his eyes, to hear with his ears, and to express 
the results of another’s experience in the first 


' person, For example, Mr Archibald Forbes has 


been long known as one of the best, if not the 
best Special Correspondent of which the English 
press can boast: his forte is War; of the late 


| campaign between France and Germany, we at home 
| were almost made spectators, thanks to his graphic 


pen ; but when war is over, his occupation is not 
gone. The more striking articles that appear in 
the daily press upon social subjects—the subjects 
themselves being also striking and out of the 
common—are generally attributed to him. He is 
not a polished writer; he is too rough and ready 
to pick and choose for terms, but they are always 
characteristic of the persons into whose mouth he 
puts them ; and his industry is prodigious. It is 
apparently impossible for any one whose experience 
upon any matter is likely to interest the British 
public, to avoid being ‘interviewed’ by Mr Forbes. 
In the volume which he has just put forth,* and 
whose modest dimensions cannot certainly contain 
one-tenth of his contributions, he treats of a vast 
variety of subjects, in a style quite Defoeish, as 
if he had actually had a hand in all he describes, 
even to the selling of that great metropolitan 
article of traffic, ‘ Cats’-meat.’ 

We have heard that Mr Archibald Forbes has 
really worn Her Majesty’s uniform, and his sketches 
of life in a cavalry regiment corroborate that state- 
ment by their particularity of detail ; his chapter 
on Soldiers’ Wives is very interesting, but also 
very sad, since it describes very great hardships, 
some of which, however, have been mitigated since 
he was witness of them. In his time, the apart- 
ment of the married men was but a space in the 
common room, belonging to a dozen or more of 
single men, partitioned off by a flimsy curtain. In 
that poor corner, daughters grew up from child- 
hood to girlhood; and when a daughter fell out of 
place, that was all the home she had to come to, 
sleeping on the top of the chest, alongside the bed 
of her parents, ‘Bad as all this was—disgusting 
in theory, and repulsive, in many respects, in 
practice—there were in it, strange as it may seem, 
some compensatory elements of good. Although 
the woman had to reconcile herself, with what con- 
tentment she might, to a life that perpetually 
violated the instincts of womanhood, she simply 


* Soldiering and Scribbling. By Archibald Forbes. 
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became blunted, not degraded. In proportion 
as she lived in public, she felt herself amen- 
able to public opinion as represented by the little 
world of her room ; and lowly as her sphere was, 
and rough as too often became her manners 
and speech, underneath the skin-deep blemishes 
there lay self-respect and discretion. She would 
take her share of a gallon of porter at the common 
table, but she durst not get drunk, conscious as she 
was of the critics of her conduct around her. And 
she made the barrack-room more of a home—of a 
family cirele—than it is to-day. The men of her 
room looked upon her in some such light as they 
would upon a sister keeping house for them. On 
a change of quarters they always struggled hard to 
keep their coterie together, with the same woman 
for its presiding genius. She humanised the 
barrack-room with the sacred influence of her true 
if somewhat rough womanhood.’ 

Then the pluck of these women, and even their 
endurance, was fully equal to that of their 
soldier husbands. Our author knew one who, 
having married without leave, and being therefore 
not privileged to have a railway warrant, footed 
it all the way from Aldershot to Edinburgh, 
marching day for day with her husband’s troop (it 
was, remember, a cavalry regiment), sometimes 
getting into his billet at night, but oftener located 
in the hayloft. Long ere she crossed Kelso 
Bridge, her boots had given out, but her heart was 
tougher than her boots, and she triumphantly 
reached Jock’s Lodge only a few hours behind her 
husband. This, let us hope, was an example of 
mutual affection ; but a soldier’s wife is not easily 
shaken off in any case. ‘The woman married to a 
soldier who wishes to evade his obligations has 
struck me as resembling that well-known insti- 
tution, “the guard-room dog”—an animal of a 
resolute turn of mind—the more he is turned out, 
the more he is determined to come in. You can’t 
lose him ; he won't starve ; tin-kettles attached to 
his tail are of no avail; kicks, buffets, and scorn 
are alike unheeded by him, till at length, through 
sheer force of persistency, he makes good his 
position, and establishes his right to inhabit the 
guard-room, and to the reversion of the scraps.’ 

The pictures Mr Forbes gives us of life among 
the dragoons are doubtless true, but they are 
certainly not attractive. In his time, at least, the 
private soldier seems to have cared for little else 
than beer, but never to have had enough of that. 
His ‘Christmas in a Cavalry Regiment’ is a very 
melancholy chapter indeed. Sobriety was not the 
exception, simply because there appears to have 
been nobody sober; and so recognised was the 
anniversary intoxication, that, on the next morning 
always, a certain antidote was administered to the 
whole regiment. ‘The morning duty on the day 
following Christmas is invariably “watering order 
with numnahs,”’ the numnah being a felt saddle- 
cloth without stirrups. Every man, without ex- 
ception, rides out—no dodging is permitted—and 
the moment the malicious fiend of an orderly- 
officer gets clear of the barracks, he gives the word 
“Trot!” Six miles of it, without a break, is the 
set allowance; and it beats vinegar, pickles, tea 
smoked in a tobacco-pipe, or any other nostrum, as 
an effectual generator of sobriety. Six miles at 
the full trot, without stirrups, on a rough horse, I 
can conscientiously recommend to the inebriated 
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gentleman who fears to encounter a justly irate 
wife at two in the morning. 

‘And thus evaporates the last vestige of the 
dragoon’s Christmas festivity. It may be urged 
that the enjoyments of which I have endeavoured 
to give a faithful narrative are gross, and have no 
elevating tendency. I fear the men of the spur 
and sabre must bow to the justice of the criticism ; 
and I know of nothing to advance in mitigation 
save the old Scotch proverb, “It is ill to mak’ a 
silk purse out o’ a sow’s ear.”’ 

To our shame, these things are managed much 
better among the Germans. Their military chap- 
lains are not of a highly educated class—not, 
certainly, on a par with the ordinary regimental 
officer—but they are very earnest and devoted. The 
Feldpastor (Protestant chaplain) preaches wherever 
it is convenient to get a congregation. ‘There’s 
a quiet meadow near a village wherein a brigade is 
lying ; looking over the hedge, you may see in it a 
hollow square, with the general and the pastor in 
the centre, the latter speaking simple fervent 
words to the fighting-men.’ He does not class his 
subject into heads; there is no ‘thirteenthly and 
lastly’ in his simple address; he speaks of the 

ople at home, in the quiet corners of the Father- 
fan ; he tells the soldier how the fear of the Lord 
is a better arm than the truest-shooting Zéindnadel- 

ewehr; and reaches his heart. On the day after a 
attle, the pastor’s horse is very tired, for he rides 
about doing his part in the burying of the dead ; 
and in the battle itself they are not idle. ‘Who 
was it, in the bullet-storm that swept the slope 
of Worth, from facing which the fighting-men 
blenched and quailed, that walked quietly into it, 
to speak words of peace and consolation to the 
dying men whom that terrible storm had beaten 
down? A smooth-faced stripling, with the Feld- 
pastor's badge on his arm.” These men teach a 
ractical religion. Moreover, every Prussian sol- 
ier carries with him a Book of War Prayers, 
containing something applicable for every position 
in which he may find himself placed, save one— 
there is no prayer in defeat ; ‘that word is blotted 
out of the German war vocabulary.’ Prayer in 
Strait and Sorrow, Prayer for the Out-marching, 
For the Battle, and In the Agony of the Battle; 
Prayer for Outpost Duty, For the Sick and Wounded, 
and At the Near Approach of Death—all are to be 
found in the little gray volume which the German 
soldier carries in his knapsack, in place of the 
much lighter literature used by his French antag- 
onist. Perhaps it may have not a little to do with 
his getting the better of him. ‘Would it harm the 
British soldier, think you,’ asks our author, ‘if in 
his kit there was a “ Prayer-book for Soldiers ?”’ 

The information scattered through Mr Forbes’s 
volume is not only very curious, but almost always 
selected with an eye to its popular interest, unlike 
the mere scholar, or man of science, who are as 
likely to tell you what you do not care to know as 
what you do, He chooses the most — facts, 
Some of them are we 4 important ; some of them 
are only curious—such as, for example, that the 
soldier’s whiskers are his own, but that his mous- 
tache belongs to the Queen, and to shave it off is 
just as bad as to make away with any other regi- 
mental necessary ; but they are all worth our hear- 
ing. He has touched nothing in the various subjects 
he has selected which—we will not say he has not 
‘adorned,’ because it is difficult to adorn some of 


them, such as cats’-meat—but which at least he has 
not made himself thoroughly acquainted with, and 
his readers also. 


NOTES ON THE BEAVER. 
BY A BACKWOODSMAN. 


THE beaver is the chief emblem of Canada, prob- 
ably chosen on account of the numbers found by 
the first-comers on every creek, lake, and river ; 
and also from the belief, that its attributes of 
industry, skill, and perseverance in surmounting 
obstacles must be copied by those who wish to 
raise up their new home into a nation. Its wood- 
cutting propensities alone would render it a fitting 
emblem for our great lumber country. 

The beaver is amphibious, but is more at home 
in the water than on land: he is an exceedingly 
strong swimmer, an old one being able to remain 
under water for several minutes at a time. 

Their works are acknowledged to be a marvel of 
wisdom and industry. As they require a quantity 
of water for their operations, their first care is, if in 
anew country, to find a suitable spot on some creek 
—a natural lake, however, being preferred—close 
to their customary food, which consists chiefly of 
young poplar, birch (they prefer silver-birch), and 
a large root called ‘man-root.’ Across the creek 
they throw a dam, or number of dams, as the case 
may require. These dams are wonderful structures, 
and are made with great engineering skill; they 
are frequently seven or eight feet high, measuring 
from the bottom of the creek or lake which is 
formed ; about six or eight feet thick at the base ; 
and, if necessary, as much as three hundred feet 
long. 

The dam is made of sticks—from which they 
have first eaten the bark—stones, and mud, which 
they carry between the chin and fore-paws, a work 
of incessant labour, as may be supposed, with gener- 
ally but one pair to do it, as only one family resides 
in a lake, unless it be a very large natural one. 

Although each family has a dam, a lake, and a 
house (they frequently build a new house every 
summer) to itself, yet they are often found very 
close together, the surface-water from one dam 
falling into a lake belonging to another family. 
When the beavers have disappeared, and the works 
are destroyed, the drained lake is called a ‘beaver- 
meadow,’ on which grows the wild hay at one time 
the sole fodder used by lumberers for their hard- 
working ‘teams ;’ it is, however, coarse, and only 
fit for cattle or bedding. 

The houses are formed of the same material as 
the dams, being conical, and measuring at the very 
base from ten to fourteen feet in , eter b 
about seven or eight feet high. They appear muc 
smaller than this, as the greater portion is under 
the water ; this is probably to circumvent bears, 
wolves, lynxes, &c. which could easily master them 
were they to build on dry land. The entrance is 
under water, and is a wide hole, narrowing towards 
the inside of the house. The inside of the house 
is not very large, on account of the thickness of 
the walls ; the floor is dry, except near the mouth 
of the hole, so that they can take a ‘header’ straight 
from their beds, as well as float in sticks for f 

They have very strong teeth and jaws; with 
their four ‘cutters,’ they gnaw down large trees, 
some being as thick as a man’s thigh ; nor does it 
take them long to do this : they confine themselves, 
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however, mostly to small trees, being the most 
tender, unless a large one is wanted for building 
adam. When a large tree is cut, they eat only the 
tops; and if required for their works, it is floated 
down in the spring with high-water. Should the 
log be stuck, they erect a temporary dam, and float 
it off the obstruction ; they then break away the 
dam, and steer the log downwards, where it lies 
until water-logged, and they are able to sink it. 
They are nocturnal, coming out to feed about sun- 
down, and returning at sunrise. When alarmed, 
they strike the water with their broad tails, pro- 
ducing a sound like throwing a large stone into 
the water : this action appears to send their heads 
under water, as they always take a dive of a few 
feet after making it. It is not true, as some 
suppose, that they use their tails as trowels ; they 
are, however, of material use in quick diving, a 
beaver not having to raise itself out of the water, 
to overcome the resistance, as in the case with a 
seal or otter. 

Their mode of eating is to cut a small tree, which 
they generally drag to the water, then sitting on 
their haunches, they hold the stick horizontally to 
their mouths, turning it quickly between the 
fore-paws ; in this way the bark is peeled; the 
stick, if required, being used in their works. 

Creek-beaver have usually a summer and winter 
residence in different lakes: the reason of which it 
is difficult to conjecture ; they have also holes in 
the banks, to which they sometimes retreat in time 
of alarm. 

There is a variety of beaver called ‘bank-beaver, 
generally of a reddish hue, which live altogether 
in holes ; and these are more easily trapped than 
their more scientific brethren. 

Beaver have their young about the first of June, 
and breed but once a year; these number from one 
to eight ; very old beaver having but one or two at 
atime. They are pretty little things, about the size 
of a rat, and are easily tamed, but, on account of 
their mischievous propensities, are not favourite 

ts. One pair of young ones that I know of being 
put in a tub of water, and thinking, doubtless, that 
their ‘lake’ should have a creek, proceeded to gnaw 
the sides till they had made a hole in one of the 
staves, when they gathered together all kinds of 
rubbish, consisting of boots, slippers, &c. with 
which they attempted to make adam. As it did 
not answer, they were very much cast down, crying 
and rolling themselves about, like children in a pet. 

Their parents instruct them in the art of ma- 
sonry ; miniature dams and houses being found in 
the houses and on narrow parts of the creek. In 
the fall, the whole family are busy collecting food 
for the winter supply, which is towed to the store 
and dwelling-houses; one end of the tree is stuck 
securely in the mud near the entrance of the 
house. This food is never touched till they are 
unable, on account of thick ice, to go on shore. 

As soon as the lakes are open in the spring, the 
dams are repaired, and the year-old beaver gener- 
ally say good-bye, and seek a spot in which to 
commence housekeeping for themselves, after 
having paired off. 

Sometimes, however, a pair or two remain for 
another year ; but they never breed in the same 
lake. The old male also takes a tour, going as far 
as the main river, and frequently not returning 
till midsummer. At this time, it is easy to avoid 
trapping the female, as she seldom goes farther 


than the nearest shore to obtain food. She has 
four teats, and differs from most animals by having 
them between the fore-paws. 

A beaver, in the Algonquin tongue, is called a 
‘wenshangeis’ till it is one year old ; from that till 
it is two years of age it is a ‘poyca;’ after that, 
it becomes an ‘amic,’ or full-grown beaver ; 
although, I think, they have not done growing till 
they are three, when they attain a weight of 
from fifty to seventy pounds. 

There are various ways of trapping these saga- 
cious animals adopted by professional hunters 
and trappers. In the fall and spring, the chief 
method is, to make a small opening in the dam, 
and set the trap in such a manner that they will 
get caught when repairing the mischief. The traps 
should be fastened by several feet of chain to a 
dry pole, driven firmly at full length of the chain 
into the mud at the bottom of the lake; no marks 
must be left. Should the chain be slack, the beaver 
is almost sure to leave a toe or paw in the trap. 
Since he has a chance of resting on the dam, and 
by twisting and using his teeth, will set himself 
free, it is then a labour of much ingenuity to 
catch him. The presence of beaver and their size 
are judged by the freshness of the sticks and the 
size of the teeth-marks on them, as well as the 
general appearance of the works. 

An old beaver, particularly one that has lost 
one or more toes, becomes very cunning, and will 
detect the presence of a trap unless very skilfully 
set, and by throwing mud and sticks in it, render 
it harmless. The mode practised to catch these 
wiseacres is, to make an opening in the dam, and 
set the trap at some distance, where he is likely 
to gather mud and sticks to repair the damage. 
Advantage is also taken of his roads and places 
where he is in the habit of sitting while eating. 
A sort of oil called castor, used formerly for 
medicinal purposes, taken from the animal, is used 
to attract them to the trap. When setting a trap, 
water must be splashed freely wherever the bushes 
or banks have been touched, as a beaver is very 
keen of scent, and will turn away if he suspects 
anything. Rainy weather is the best for setting 
any kind of trap. 

Another method of securing beaver is to break 
the dam and drain the lake: this makes the 
beaver leave the house, and either try to leave the 
lake by means of the creek, or hide themselves, 
their presence being detected by trained dogs or 
the discoloration of the water: they are then 
despatched with a spear. This plan is more often 
pursued by the Indians than white trappers, who 
depend more on their traps and guns. 

When the ice is sufficiently thick, another 
method, called ‘ trenching,’ is practised: a pole is 
driven into the house, whereupon the inmates 
dive for another house or hole, The dogs tracing 
them by means of their keen scent, should the 
house be far from shore, the beaver rise to the 
surface, and with their noses against the ice, expel 
the carbonic acid gas from their lungs, which forms 
a bubble; it is, after a short time, fit to be again 
inhaled, and they again dive towards their holes in 
the bank. The hunters take advantage of this 
stoppage to cut a hole behind them with their ice 
chisels, and despatch them with a blow from a 
hatchet or spear, after dragging them partly out 
by the tail or hind-leg: many a crushed wrist, how- 
ever, is the result of this plan. Should the beaver 
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reach his hole, stakes are driven at the mouth, and 
probably a trap set on the bottom, as, when trying 
to escape, he is sure to swim close to it ; the hole is 
then sounded and broken, and the beaver secured. 

Traps are sometimes set on an inclined plane 
made of dry poles, and ‘bait-sticks’ placed so 
that he will get caught when trying to reach them. 
Towards the spring, this is a very good way, when 
set near the house, as the fresh bark is an 
inducement. 

The fur of the beaver was at one time used for 
making ‘ beaver-hats,’ and was worth from eight to 
ten dollars per pound raw. Upon silk being intro- 
duced into the manufacture, the price fell to a very 
low figure, and the number of beaver consequently 
increased. Latterly, the price has steadily risen, till 
two dollars fifty cents per pound can be obtained, 
the fur being used largely for coats,&c. This is very 
good remuneration ; and unless the price again falls, 
beaver will run a great chance of being extermi- 
nated, as the fur laws are wholly a dead-letter; and 
while dealers are so eager to pay high prices for 
‘prime’ fur, whether spring or fall caught, there 
will be found plenty to endure the hardships and dis- 
comforts of spring trapping (the breeding season). 

The way to dress a fresh skin is to make a large 
hoop of birch or poplar, and lace the skin tightly 
to it by means of holes cut all round the skin near 
the edge. The weight of a well-cleaned raw skin 
varies from half a pound to three pounds, according 
to age and season of the year. 

An attempt was lately made by the Marquis of 
Bute to introduce beavers into Scotland, which it is 
to be hoped will meet with success, 

A trapper, when choosing a hunting-ground, 
first ascertains if beaver are plentiful; other 
fur-bearing animals being great rovers, with 
no particular home in the summer and fall season, 
there is as much chance of catching them in a 
beaver country as where these animals are wanting. 

North Shore or Labrador beaver are considered 
superior to that caught further west. 

aver” becomes ‘prime’ about the first of 
October, and continues to improve till about the 
first of May, when it deteriorates ; they are, how- 
ever, marketable till the middle of June, although 
the pelt is then thin, black, and light, and conse- 
quently does not repay the 7 sufficiently. The 
flesh of a fat beaver is considered by many as the 
most delicate of any to be procured in the bush; 
the tail also is a delicacy when properly cooked ; 
and when smoked and dried, it has the flavour of 
bacon. 


LADY LIVINGSTON’S LEGACY. 
CHAPTER V.—IN THE GARDEN. 


THE morrow that succeeded Violet’s arrival at 
the Fountains was one of those golden days of 
mellow glory, which, in our variable English 
climate, sometimes occur, like oases of fine weather 
interspersed amid the desert of wintry gloom. So 
it was on this occasion, The noisome fog had 
rolled away; the sullen canopy of clouds had 
disappeared ; the yellow sunbeams shone resplen- 
dent through the pure blue of the sky, and the 
breeze was soft as the caressing touch of some 
loving hand, unseen. The birds sang among the 


half-stripped boughs, where yet the russet leaves 
clung to the parent branch, as if new hope had 
sprung up amongst them, and winter's 


readed 


march been checked for yet awhile. The earth 
cast off, as it were, the garments of sorrow, and 
decked herself bravely once more, no longer, as in 
spring and jovial summer, flaunting the insolent 
loveliness of sanguine youth, but rather assuming 
the matured beauty of a fair and noble woman, 
such as smiles upon us yet from the painted 
canvas of great masters of the brush—long dead, 
Lady Livingston was far from indulging in 
meditations such as these. She saw, however, that 
the day was remarkably fine, and one on which an 
invalid might take exercise without fear of bron- 
chial nemesis ; wherefore, she ordered her carriage 
at the early hour of two, and declared her inten- 
tion of taking Violet with her to Hampton Court. 
Were there not, besides the peach-cheeked maids 
of honour, whose portraits preserved the memory 
of Charles II’s witty, wicked times, other curi- 
osities there in the shape of certain ancient gentle- 
women, dignified pensioners of royalty, with whom 
the mistress of the Fountains had kept up her 
acquaintance with a scrupulous politeness that was 
surely disinterested. For no one could hope to 
derive advantage, in a worldly sense, from com- 
munion with Mrs General Buckram, Lady Lucy 
Spindrift, or the Honourable Elizabeth Trench- 
ard, all of whom were needy, elderly, and not 
inclined to take too lenient a view of a world that 
had done no better for them than to bring them 
to this common refuge for their old age. Fortune 
had dealt more kindly with the dowager, nor had 
she ever forgotten the day when pretty, lively 
Bessie Trenchard and laughing Lucy Spindrift 
had danced their first quadrille in her house in 
Mayfair Square. She was herself a bride then, 
and Belgravia a swamp as yet uninvaded by 
Fashion. She well remembered to have been 
present at Mrs Buckram’s wedding, oddly as the 
idea of orange-flowers and a veil of Brussels lace 
contrasted with the personal appearance of the 
general’s relict as she now was. So she made 
these dissatisfied waifs and strays of aristocracy 
welcome, whenever there was feasting at the 
Fountains; and she lent them a ten-pound note 
sometimes, when livery-stable keepers grew rude, 
or milliners importunate ; and partook of their 
hospitality as well, so far as a cup of weak tea 
and an hour’s gossip went, some dozen times in 
the twelvemonth. This was to be one of those 
red-letter days in the limited calendar of the ladies 
who led an unexciting life at Hampton Court. 
It was pleasant for these decayed persons of quality 
when they could insert in the closely written letters 
which their fluent pens were always scratching off 
to friends at a distance: ‘ Dear old Lady Livingston 
was here all the morning ;’ or, ‘The dear old dow- 
ager from the Fountains was saying, only yester- 
day” For, in very truth, such visits from the 
outer world were rare, the young and vigorous 
members of the distinguished stocks from which 
these dames and damsels sprang, being somewhat 
forgetful of the withered blossoms living on the 
memory of the past. The present Earl of Spin- 
drift would as soon have sat through a tragedy or 
a sermon, as have endured the martyrdom of his 
aunt’s conversation. Lord Platterborough, his wife, 
and his daughters, troubled their heads very little 
about ‘ poor Elizabeth at Hampton.’ The card of 
Her Grace the Duchess of Snowdon always found 
its way to the top of the china-bowl in which Mrs 
General Buckram kept the pasteboard reminders 
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of her friends, although the ducal call had been 
paid four mortal seasons since. 

There was very little doubt but that Lady 
Livingston would be cordially received by her 
contemporaries at Hampton Court, and none the 
less so that she would bring with her so beautiful 
a novelty as the girl from Canada, of whose fault- 
less bearing the old peeress was secretly proud. 
But Beatrice put in a little plea for the dowager’s 
early return, only to be met by a decided negative. 

‘Nonsense, my love. No; the day is a great 
deal too fine for me to give up a bit of it; and, I 
should not wonder, unless I am too tired, if we 
went on to Bushey, afterwards.—Oswald Charlton 
coming, eh? Pooh, my dear, I dor’t believe a 
word of it; not I. Young men never do what 
they promise to do—not in that way, I mean—and 
I daresay he has forgotten all about the note he 
wrote from Scotland, and will not shew himself at 
the Fountains this month or more. If he does, 
you must manage to amuse him until I do get 
back, and tell him I insist on his staying to dinner. 
Tradgett’ [Tradgett was the butler, shod with the 
Shoes of Silence] ‘will find him some of that 

ellow-sealed wine of my lord’s, if there is any 
eft; and we must do our best to keep him from 
being bored, that’s all.’ 

Lady Livingston, who could be conveniently 
blind on occasion, took no notice of the fact, that 
at the mention of Oswald Charlton’s name, Beatrice 
first blushed, and then grew pale, and busied her- 
self with exceeding devotion in collecting the furs 
and foot-warmers, the shawls and cloaks, without 
which the dowager would as soon have thought of 
setting forth for an airing in her carriage, as would 
a Newfoundland fisherman put to sea without an 
ample provision of deep-sea line, codhooks, and 
mussel-bait. Her ladyship’s prophecy regarding 
the forgetfulness of young men was, as events 
proved, signally falsified ; for the yellow chariot 
with its coroneted panels and its fat gray horses 
had not rolled very far on the road that leads to 
Hampton Court, before the bell at the lodge-gate 
awoke the echoes with its metallic tongue, and 
$ Mr Charlton’ was announced. 

‘So my aunt has gone out,’ said the visitor, 
cheerfully resigned under the temporary privation 
of that aged relative’s company. ‘ Well, she would 
never find a better day for a drive, the year 
through. I can only hope that you will not get 
tired of my society, Miss Fleming, before she 
returns,’ 

Beatrice looked shyly up at him. She had noticed 
—women are very quick to notice such things— 
that the young man’s manner was not quite such 
as was usual with him. He seemed anxious, rest- 
less even, as if there were some weight upon his 
mind, less at his ease, too, than she ever remem- 
bered to have seen him, and since he was often at 
the Fountains, she and he had often met. 

A fine young fellow, with his bright truthful 
eyes, and dark hair tossed back from a broad fore- 
head, and well-shaped mouth, kindly and resolute 
withal as to its expression, was the visitor. He 
was some three years younger than Sir Frederick 
Dashwood, not quite so tall, not quite so handsome ; 
but indeed it was difficult to institute a comparison 
between the two men, so utterly unlike were they. 
Dashing Dashwood had through life been one of 
those spoiled favourites of fortune who unite the 
fatal beauty of the tiger to some of the worst 


qualities of the feline race. Woe be to those who 
loved or trusted him, won by the magie of a fair 
face, or the charm of a voice that seldom spoke but 
to deceive! But Oswald Charlton’s countenance 
was one which inspired confidence and liking even 
in the worldly wise ; and his was a name never 
mentioned among men otherwise than with respect, 
a respect which rank and riches, even when coupled 
with blameless behaviour, fail to elicit. The Duke 
of Snowdon, for instance, was a great patrician, a 
model husband and father, regularly in his pew at 
church as in his place in parliament, a chairman 
of quarter-sessions, and a man whose doings might 
have been chronicled by a town-crier without 
offence being given to the censorious—yet men 
did not scruple to describe His Grace as a well- 
meaning old fool ; while they pronounced Charlton 
a clever fellow, sure to make his way in the world, 
yet honest as theday. He had the good opinion of 
Lady Livingston, in whose favour he stood second 
only to Beatrice Fleming. Although he called 
her aunt, however, he was no relation of hers by 
blood. He was a nephew of the late Lord Living- 
ston ; and as regarded his actual position in life, he 
was simply a barrister, with a small professional 
income and slender private means—less than five 
hundred a year, when all was reckoned. 

This modest revenue was in itself a proof that 
Mr Charlton was not what is popularly called a 
rising barrister. Members of the bar rarely get 
credited with the faculty of ascending, until they 
have mounted a good many rungs of the forensic 
ladder, and are visible above the bewigged heads 
of their rivals. And then attorneys are an incred- 
ulous generation, slow to detect .untried talent, 
and with a preference for the counsel learned in 
the law, who were gaining verdicts and terrifying 
witnesses while they, the attorneys, were still but 
in the embryo condition of articled clerks. They 
like, too, the comic men of the circuit, facetious 
fellows who can extract the maximum of fun from 
the sentimental letters in a breach-of-promise case, 
red-faced, loud of voice, truculent in cross-examin- 
ing, yet not too proud to study the tastes and defer 
to the opinion of a solicitor with briefs to bestow. 
Oswald Charlton trod none of these paths to suc- 
cess. What work was intrusted to him he did well, 
and in a manner that won the approbation of 
veterans in the profession ; but for every guinea he 
received, a perfect shower of retainers and refreshers 
fell on Serjeant Browbeat, on Botherham, Q.C., and 
other luminaries, whose names were constantly 
before the public, yet who were glad to take their 
law at second-hand, in consultation from Oswald, 
junior in the cause. He did not lecture, had never 
even tried to get into parliament; but still he was 
regarded as one who might one day get steadily 
into political and professional harness, and so come 
to be rich and famous, a probable judge, a pos- 
sible Attorney-general, 

There was one person, however, who augured il} 
of Oswald’s future prospects, and this was no other 
than his own father. Mrs Charlton was long since 
dead. She had been a half-sister of the late Lord 
Livingston, and it was her slender income which 
her son had inherited, and which had enabled him 
to subsist in London whilst reading for the bar. 
He had neither present allowance nor ultimate 
expectations from his surviving parent, who, never- 
theless, should have been fairly rich in the world’s 
goods, uniting as he did the proceeds of his own 
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fat living of Dullingham to those of his canonry of 
Slochester. But Dr Charlton, rector and canon, 
had married again, and had five daughters for 
whom to provide by keeping up the policies of 
life-Assurance, at which he aes as horse-keep 
and old port grew dearer, and had nothing to spare 
for the offspring of his first marriage. He and his 
second wife liked Oswald with that languid liking 
that is often entertained, in the best-regulate 
families, for relatives seldom seen, and who make 
no inconvenient demands on purse or patience. 
But this tepid affection was no bar to the rector's 
habit of indulging in gloomy prognostications as 
to his son’s future. 

‘A little too clever,’ he would say, blinking at 
the beeswing in the ruby-tinted glass that he held 
between his half-shut eyes and the light that 
streamed through the French windows of his spa- 
cious dining-room ; ‘and a great deal too fond of 
crotchets. A young man ought to choose his 
groove, and stick to it; whereas, if Oswald were in 
the House, he would insist on his independence, 
which means sitting below the gangway, voting 
wildly, making speeches that annoy everybody in 
office or about to be in office, and getting for him- 
self the hearty dislike of Opposition and govern- 
ment. It’s just the same with his law business— 
didn’t he say, before half the county, at old Sir 
Robert’s, that if he were convinced his client’s case 
was an unjust one, he would throw up the brief at 
once? No good ever yet came of being too parti- 
cular, so far as my experience goes. He has but 
one chance—to marry well, and he is much more 
likely‘to fall in love with some parson’s daughter’ 
(the doctor’s lines had fallen in such pleasant 
places that he sometimes forgot that he was him- 
self in orders), ‘and find himself, at forty-five, a 
struggling, disappointed man, with a small practice, 
and an increasing butcher's bill.’ 

Such, then, was Oswald Charlton, as viewed by 
his friends and by his father. And here, at the 
Fountains, was the actual Oswald in the flesh, 
strangely preoccupied, and so ill at ease, that ob- 
servant Beatrice took courage as she remarked his 
embarrassment. 

*I have strict injunctions to provide for your 
amusement until Lady Livingston returns,’ she 
said almost archly ; ‘for, indeed, I believe she was 
afraid you would run back to London without 
waiting for her. Will you walk through the 
grounds? It really seems wrong to stay indoors 
on such a day as this, and the paths are quite dry 
again, in spite of all the rain that has fallen lately.’ 

‘I should like to go round the old place ; that 
is, if you will be kind enough to bear me company,’ 
replied Oswald Charlton, and Beatrice went straight- 
way in quest of her outdoor attire. The pretty 
hat and velvet jacket became her wonderfully well, 
so Oswald thought, as together they trod the glis- 
tening gravel of the garden-walks, among the ever- 
- clumps and smooth-shaven lawns, and the 

s where a few sober autumnal flowers did duty 
for the bygone blaze of the summer flora, and the 
fantastically trimmed and clipped trees, which dated 
from a period when art strove to improve upon 
nature. ‘So my aunt has set the fountains playing 
again, in defiance of frost and the almanac,’ 
said the young barrister, as the liquid sound of 
rege water fell musically on his ear. ‘ Yes, 
there they are. I see Neptune and all his court, 
nymphs and tritons, dolphins broken in for saddle 


and harness, urns, trumpets, tridents, shells, and 
chariots, busy in sending up the tinkling spray as 
of old. How the drops glitter, jewel-like, in the 
sunlight! I never knew these classical personages 
to be at work in winter before. 

‘I think Lady Livingston wished Miss Maybrook 
—that is her new companion, from Canada, whom 
I suppose she mentioned as being expected when 
she wrote to you, Mr Charlton, said Beatrice, ‘to 
see the fountains playing. I don’t suppose they 
impressed her ak though, after Niagara.’ 

‘I am sure I do not know why they should not, 
returned Oswald, smiling; ‘just as old Father 
Thames yonder, with his silvery stream and green 
eyots, is worth notice, though the Rhine and the 
Danube may run wider and deeper than he does, 
Shall we stroll along the terrace, Miss Fleming? It 
was always a favourite spot with me, and I think 
the view from it is the very prettiest on this part 
of the river, 

‘You staid till late in the north this year,’ said 
Beatrice, as they paced side by side along the terrace 
in question, overlooking the Thames, not then, as 
in summer, gay with pleasure-boats and busy with 
snorting steam-yachts, There was a barge or two 
to represent traffic ; and on the banks a few patient 
anglers were trolling for the pike that persisted in 
not being ‘ on the feed ;’ but that was all, with.the 
exception of a four-oared boat with its crew of 
zealous amateurs, 'practising with well-meant 
earnestness under the superintendence of their bawl- 
ing cockswain. ‘ What did you find to do in Scot- 
land, after the grouse-shooting ?’ 

‘Killing blue hares among the hills, answered 
Oswald promptly. ‘At least,’ he added, after a 
pause, ‘such was supposed to be my all-engrossing 
occupation when in Cateranshire ; but the truth is, 
that the keen air and the wild scenery tempted me 
much more than the wanton slaughter of some 
unlucky ruminants, that had the bad fortune to be 
chased up the rocky pass in droves, live targets 
that died to make a Highland holiday. I know 
that, for my own part, I was often lost in day- 
dreams among the mountains, and earned the con- 
tempt of lairds and gillies by the scantiness of my 
contribution to the “bag” of the party. Perhaps 
you will let me tell you of what I was dreaming ?’ 

These last words were spoken with a significance 
which made the fluttering colour mount in a mo- 
ment to Beatrice’s fair cheek. Hitherto, she had 
derived confidence from the visitor's unusual 
awkwardness, but now she almost feared that the 
tables were to be turned upon her. It was not the 
first time that she had found herself alone with 
Oswald ; but now, she scarcely knew why, she felt 
as if she could have given much to have brought 
about the immediate return of Lady Livingston. 
Still, she could not remain.silent; so she rejoined : 
‘Perhaps I can guess ‘what it was. You were 
thinking of your chambers, and briefs, and all the 
speeches you would make when you got back to 
the courts again. Lady Livingston always says 
you are sure to be Lord Chancellor, some day.’ 

‘Every man at the bar would be calif, or 
chancellor for a day, replied Oswald Charlton, 
‘if his aunts and cousins and grandmother had a 
voice in the matter. But seriously, and leaving the 
woolsack—the thirty thousand pound prize in the 
lottery—alone for the moment, as metal too hot 
and too heavy for ordinary handling, I was filled 
with Alnaschar projects and ambitious thoughts— 
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dashed with a little self-reproach, perhaps, Miss 
Fleming, for wasted time and opportunities ne- 
glected. That I could rise in my profession, I 
believe ; that I might attain to high success is, I 
think, possible ; but then I want, as many a man 
has wanted, something to work for—some one who 
would rejoice at each step gained on the toilsome 
ladder that leads to fame and fortune—some one 
who would cheer me if I grew weary or fainthearted 
by the way—some one, lastly, whose happiness 
would be dearer to me than my own, and for whose 
loved sake I could struggle on, eager to win 
honours, that I might deck her with the spoils of 
victory. Can you guess, Miss Fleming—Beatrice— 
why I have told this to you?’ S 

Beatrice bent her eyes upon the ground, and 
trembled, almost visibly. It was coming, then, that 
disclosure that she dreaded, that she was power- 
less to avert. She had known, or suspected, for 
some time past, that Oswald’s love was given to her ; 
but he had never told her so, had never asked her 
to be his, and therefore she could indulge in those 
sweet vague reveries that float through a girl’s 
mind, too intangible to be grasped and bound by 
the hard rules of logic. It had been so pleasant to 
her to note his preference for her society, to mark, 
by many a mal sign, that she was not indifferent 
to him, and to close her ears and eyes to the stern, 
imperative necessity which to her thinking must 
always keep him and her apart. That was all over 
now. She could not doubt that he was about to 
ask for her hand in marriage. Of her own answer, 
of the answer which she must give, she had no 
doubts at all, And then—and then perhaps he would 
be very angry with her, and go away, to come no 
more, and so learn, it might be, to forget her. And 
she wished for a ready wit to avert the coming 
scene, and tried to speak, once and again, an 
broke down hopelessly, and so stood silent, to listen 
to him. 

‘You are not offended that I should call you 
Beatrice?’ said the young man, and as he spoke he 
took her hand, ‘ We have known each other for a 
long time, and we are almost relations, you know ; 
but it is not that which emboldens me to take such 
a liberty. I am blunt of speech, and must go 
straight to my point in a case where my heart is 
concerned. When I spoke of some one whom I 
longed for to be always with me, the sharer of my 
joys and sorrows, of my triumphs, if triumphs come, 
of one for whom I could really put forth all my 
strength, that I might be owned by men to be 
worthy of such a treasure, I was thinking, dearest, 
ofyou! Llove you, Beatrice, darling, love you very 
dearly and ing Will you try to love me, and be 
the crowning blessing of my life? Speak, my 
love !’ 

She was trembling very much by this time, inso- 
much that when his arm stole round her slender 
waist, the proceeding seemed really needful to give 
her support. She bent down her head, weeping, on 
his strong shoulder as he bent over her. ‘Oh, no, 
no!’ was all she said, through the sobs that now 
came thick and fast. It would be necessary to be a 
woman fully to appreciate all the delicious misery, 
the sweet pangs, that thrilled through Beatrice as she 
evra to her lover’s voice, and felt the tender 
touch of his caressing hand. Nowshe knew, really 
knew, on the evidence of his own words and tones, 
how he loved her. Her gladness and her pride 


almost predominated over the bitter sense that all 
this was in vain, and that when she spoke it must 
be to return an answer that should dash his hopes 
for ever to the ground, 

He mistook the character of her emotion, and 
drew her the closer to him. 

‘You will be mine, dear Beatrice,’ he said gently 
‘my very own, dearer than all the world besides, 
my darling wife !’ 

And he stooped to press his lips to her cheek, 
but she averted her head, still sobbing as though 
her heart would break. 

‘If I have been too sudden, too rough ’—— he 
began ; but Beatrice interrupted him. 

‘No, no; it is not that!’ she said in broken 
accents, but with an energy that under the circum- 
stances would have surprised herself: ‘it is my 
fault, all mine. I should not have allowed—that 
is, I should have guarded against—against this that 
has come to pass; but I was so surprised, and— 
and so foolish——- Mr Charlton, your good opinion 
of me is a great compliment, but I must try to 
deserve it, even at the risk of losing it. I am not 
free to give you the answer that you desire—not 
free to be your wife. I—I’—— 

And now it was her turn to break down. 
Oswald’s brow grew very dark, and his smile 
vanished. ‘I was not aware,’ he said coldly, ‘that 
I was a trespasser here, asking for what was already 
plighted to another. I knew how I had garnered 
you in my heart ; I was vain enough to believe 
that you were predisposed in my favour ; or, at the 
least, fancy-free. My error has proved a painful 
one to both of us. I certainly did not think, when 
I poured my innermost thoughts into your ear, 
Miss Fleming, that you would meet me with the 
stereotyped reply of engaged affections,’ 

‘Nor do I now,’ exclaimed Beatrice, hiding her 
face with her slender fingers, through which the 
tears welled fast. ‘I should be much, much to 
blame if I had permitted you to address me as you 
did just now, if my feelings were not—— But what 
am I saying? O Mr Charlton, you are a man, and 
in your strength, should be merciful to a weak girl 
like myself. Let me go, let me go back to the 
house! Itis not fair, it is not generous to press 
me farther on a subject which, as you cannot fail 
to see, distresses me as this does.’ 

‘Excuse mé, Miss Fleming,’ returned Oswald, 
knitting his brows, and speaking in a firm, almost 
harsh tone, ‘if I take the liberty of differing from 
you for once. A man who asks a woman to be the 
crown and glory of his life, earns at least thewight 
to an explicit answer. I have not had one as yet, 
and your words are an enigma to me. I hope I 
am not a conceited coxcomb if I say that they 
implied no personal repugnance to myself. Still 
more sure am I that they do not convey the mean- 
ing, which would indeed be a death-blow to my 
hopes, that your heart is given elsewhere. You 
are not, you say, free to be my wife. Iam, I know, 
a poor man, and of course ’ 

‘You wrong me by the suggestion,’ said Beatrice 
indignantly, as she drew back a pace from where 
he stood: ‘poverty would not repel, riches would 
not attract me, in such a case as this. ButIdo not 
belong to myself, and this poor hand of mine was 
placed, long ago, by that of one now dead—of my 
mother, in that of my cousin, Dashwood, as I pro- 
mised’ She paused, weeping. 


‘Dashwood! Surely not your cousin whom I 


he he should love her so much and so truly 
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have met at Lady Livingston’s—not Captain Dash- 
wood—Sir Frederick, as they call him now ?’ cried 
Oswald eagerly. ‘I know the man to be utterly 
worthless, false and bad, gambler, profligate, vile 
misleader of youth as he is. Who could have had 
the cruelty to’ 

‘It was my mother’s dearest wish that I should 
marry him,’ answered Beatrice simply ; ‘and on 
her death-bed she joined our hands, and made me 
repeat the words of a solemn vow, of a pledge that 
binds me doubly, since it was she who exacted it, 
whose pale lips uttered the promise which I 
repeated. I was very young, and—and had I been 
older and less timid, I might have refused the 
oath, which now I dare not break.—Hark! I hear 
the carriage and the gate-bell. Let me go. You 
have wrung from me, Mr Charlton, what I have 
hitherto kept a secret, even from my dear friend and 
benefactress yonder. Suffice it that I cannot listen 
to your suit—that I am Frederick’s, if he comes to 
claim me. Now, let me go ; and pray—pray, let this 
be the last time that this folly is mentioned 
between us. We can be friends, but nothing more.’ 


CHAPTER VI.—CONTAINS AN OFFER OF MARRIAGE. 


Lady Livingston, in spite of the beauty of the 
day, of the agreeable conversation of Mrs General 
Buckram, and of her own intention that Mr Charl- 
ton and Miss Fleming should have some space for 
talking together undisturbed by the presence of a 
third person, had not remained from home very 
long. The worthy old lady had somewhat of the 
match-making instinct which is so deeply implanted 
in the feminine bosom, and, like many exemplary 
chaperons, she felt loath to permit her charge more 
than short periods of liberty to manage her own 
affairs. Many a manceuvring mother nips inchoate 
proposals in the bud, and scares away sons-in-law 
the most eligible, from a sheer inability to under- 
stand that the young people can get on exceedingly 
well without the aid of her vast experience and 
practised tact. It was certainly the dowager’s 
wish that Oswald and Beatrice should become 
engaged lovers, but it may be doubted if she would 
not have preferred to put off the happy termin- 
ation of a courtship over the commencement of 
which she had benignly watched, rather than have 
had no ostensible finger in the pie matrimonial. 
Wherefore, she made haste back to the Fountains, 
and was somewhat chagrined to find that Beatrice had 
hurried up to her own room at the very instant of 
her arrival, and that Oswald Charlton was slowly 
walking up the broad path, bordered by tall hedges 
of clipped yew, that led to the house, with an air 
of angry dejection that boded no good. 

‘Can the silly little puss have refused him after 
all?’ thought the dowager, as she sent a servant to 
notify her return to ‘Mr Oswald, as the imme- 
morial servants had called the nephew of their late 
lord ever since the days of ponies and cricket-bats. 

Oswald Charlton was sufficiently a man of the 
world to assume a tolerably serene aspect as he 
entered the presence of the dowager; but the old 
lady noted signs enough of mental perturbation to 
convince her that something was amiss. 

‘This is my young friend, Miss Maybrook, just 
arrived from Canada,’ said Lady Livingston ; and as 
the young barrister bowed in acknowledgment of 
the introduction, he could not help owning to him- 
self that he had very seldom beheld a beauty so 


ne as that of this new addition to the house- 
old. 


‘This must have been your first visit, Miss May- 
brook, to Hampton Court, I should suppose ?’ he 
said, drawing near to Violet, as the old lady tossed 
over the heap of letters that lay waiting for her. 
‘You found it curious, did you not ?’ 

‘Yes ; I was shewn several curiosities, returned 
Violet, with a flash of her dark eyes, and in a tone 
that puzzled him: ‘portraits by Lely and Kneller, 
and Mrs General Buckram, and a Lady Lucy some- 
body—all very unlike anything which I ever saw 
on the other side of the Atlantic.’ 

She spoke in a low voice, so that Lady Living- 
ston did not catch the words, or appreciate the 
sarcasm which, to Oswald’s fancy, they appeared 
to convey. At another time, he might have taken 
some interest in the study of a nature differing 
from the various types with which he was familiar, 
but he was now in no mood for an analysis of 
character. 

‘Ah, Miss Maybrook,’ he said carelessly, ‘ when 
you have seen something more of us in the old 
country, I shall ask you to tell me your opinion of 
us all. You colonial fellow-subjects of ours have 
one immense advantage over the intelligent for- 
eigner who usually takes notes among us prior to 
printing his impressions of perfidious Albion ; that 
is to say, you know the language, and some of the 
traditions, and can see the weak side of our insti- 
tutions from a nearer stand-point than is possible to 
a French or German traveller. I grant that poor 
Mrs General is as much a work of art as the 
picture of’ 

‘Pictures! We had hardly time to do justice to 
the pictures, and must wait for another fine day, if 
we are lucky enough to have one before the spring 
sets in, to go through the gallery more sti Seg 
But some of my friends were at home, and the 
were delighted to see Miss Maybrook, and I thin 
I may say that the pleasure was mutual,’ said the 
dowager, who had now finished the inspection of 
her correspondence. ‘It might make you vain, 
young lady, if I repeated what Mrs Buckram whis- 
pered to me on the landing-place as we went away ; 
and I can tell you that praise from Sophia Buck- 
ram—I remember her as Sophy Whipstock, in her 
father, old Sir John’s, time—is worth having. The 
king used to say—George IV. my dear, so you see 
my memory goes a long way back—that she was 
plain enough, but deserved a pension as a pattern 
of good-breeding, and the best-drilled young woman 
in all the Mayfair battalion. We will have some 
music, Oswald, after dinner, and’ 

‘I am afraid I cannot stay to dine to-day,’ said 
Oswald Charlton hurriedly. ‘I will come again, 
very soon, aunt, to see you, but I must get back to 
chambers as quickly as I can. I have been idle for 
a long time, you see, while in the north, and there 
are papers waiting for me which I ought not to 
neglect. There is a train in twenty minutes,’ he 
added, glancing at the old ormolu clock on the 
chimney-piece, ‘and I shall scarcely catch it, unless 
I am very brief in my leave-taking,’ 

All this was said with some hesitation and 
awkwardness. Violet was as incapable as the 


shrewd old dowager herself of being hoodwinked 
by so transparent a pretext as this sudden devotion 
to business ; and by the covert smile that lurked 
about the corners of her well-shaped mouth, it was 
evident that she divined pretty clearly the real 
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motive of Oswald’s abrupt departure. Lady 
Livingston’s tone changed at once. 

‘May I ask you to go to your room for a time, 
Miss Maybrook,’ she said almost tartly ; ‘I must 
have a word with Mr Charlton before he leaves us,’ 

And Violet obeyed. 

‘Now, nephew,’ said the dowager, taking a 
deliberate survey of the young barrister through 
her glasses, ‘I may as well tell you that you will 
never make your fortune at the bar if you cannot 
put a better face upon a bad cause than you have 
done to-day. I don’t in the least wonder that 
you look ashamed of yourself, when all you can 
offer as a reason for neglecting your best friends is 
a lame excuse about law-matters that cannot be 
kept waiting. No, no; I am too old to be so easily 
takenin, You and Beatrice have quarrelled, I sup- 

ose, like geese as you both are; and I want to 
snow why, that is all, that I may bring you to- 
gether again. Don’t stare at me, dear boy, as if I 
were a fortune-telling gipsy, instead of an old 
woman who has only two people to care for in this 
world, and who does not intend, if she can help it, 
that they should spoil their own happiness by any 
absurd misunderstanding. How you look at me! 
Why, my dear Oswald, you boys and girls are like 
the ostrich that thinks no one can see him because 
he thrusts his head into a hole. Do you faftcy that 
I am in my dotage already, or that [am so much 
taken up with my knitting-needles and my worsted 
frame and my gossip, that I cannot keep my eyes 
open to what goes on around me, or see that you 
love Beatrice, and that she likes you well enough 
to accept you if you will but give her an opportu- 
nity? You shake your head. Why, Oswald, 
what, in the name of mischief, is amiss ?’ 

And now the dowager, who had been talking in 
the tone of comfortable self-complacency which the 
old often assume when chuckling over the fulfil- 
ment of their predictions, or claiming recognition 
for their superior sagacity, suddenly changed her 
voice to one of alarm, 

‘You cannot mean to tell me,’ she said, rising 
from her seat, ‘that you have asked Beatrice to be 
your wife, and that she has refused your offer? I 
‘can’t believe it; I don’t believe it. Speak to me, 
nephew, and let me know the truth, however 
bitter it may be.’ 

‘Dear Lady Livingston,’ said Oswald, drawing his 
chair nearer to the old lady’s sofa, ‘I am sorry you 
have been so keen-sighted ; sorry, too, that you 
should be in some sense a sharer in the gen 
ment which I cannot deny that I feel. I never 
doubted your affection for me, but I was unaware 
that you knew my affections to be given to one 
whom you love deservedly still better than you do 
me. I may admit that you have guessed aright. 
When I came here to-day, there was a struggle in 
my breast as to whether or noI should ask Miss 
Fleming to be my wife; not, let me hasten to say, 
from any doubts as to the full sincerity of my own 
attachment, but simply because I shrank, perhaps 
foolishly, from urging her to marry one who had 

yet his way to make in the world, and who could 
fave offered her for the first years but a poor home, 
and a life of comparative privation.’ 

‘How do you know that?’ demanded the old 
peeress austerely. ‘Or how can you tell what I 
might have done for Beatrice on her wedding-day ? 
I have no one else to care for, except you two; and,’ 


is my godchild, and it is not a fairy godmother 
only who is privileged to bestow gifts. If there is 
any difficulty that money can’? —— 

‘ Dear Aunt Livingston,’ said Oswald, taking the 
dowager’s wrinkled hand, and kissing it, ‘you are 
the same generous-minded friend that I have ever 
known you; but, believe me, money can do nothing 
here. And I hope you will not be offended with 
me when I tell you that I could not have borne to 
be indebted, even to you, for a maintenance. I 
must earn the bread I eat ; and, after some hesita- 
tion, I decided that if Beatrice cared for me, we two 
should be none the worse for a few years of that 
struggling life which to people of fashion appears 
as downright destitution. I could not have given 
my wife a carriage, of course ; and even the smallest 
boy in buttons would have been a retainer too 
costly for our modest household; but I suspect it is 
possible for happiness to exist even in the absence 
of equipages and liveried servants,’ 

Lady Livingston listened to this speech with a 
very dubious expression on her face, as if uncertain 
whether it was incumbent upon her to be affronted 
at such bluntness of speech, and so absolute a re- 
jection of her proffered bounty. Benevolent des- 
pots—and rich old ladies, when not simply egotists, 
are often disposed to be arbitrary in their kindness 
—do not easily reconcile themselves to the wilful 
stubbornness, as they deem it, of those who decline 
to pursue the royal road to happiness in all docility. 
But after an effort which did credit to her lady- 
ship’s latent magnanimity, the better nature of the 
woman prevailed, and she made answer, almost 
playfully : ‘ You were always a sad rebel, Oswald, 
and have made me angry with you many a time 
when you were a schoolboy, and my lord too, for 
that matter ; and the worst of it was, that you had 
a trick of being in the right, or nearly in the right, 
which vexes one the more when one gets over one’s 
ill-humour. Perhaps, if I were a man, I might have 
felt much as you do; but never mind that. I want 
to know why Beatrice answered you with a “ No ;” 
not because she was afraid of life and love in a 
cottage, I am sure ?’ 

Oswald Charlton rose from his seat, and took one 
or two hasty strides towards the window, and there 
stood, drumming with his fingers on the glass, 
‘ That isa question, aunt, that I don’t know whether 
I have the right to answer,’ he said hoarsely. 

‘She cannot care for anyone else? I don’t believe 
it, cried the dowager energetically. ‘No; Iwould 
wager my life that she does love you, whatever he 
may say about it. Have I not seen her colour 
change at the sound of your very name? Have I 
not heard the tones of her voice when she spoke to 
you, utterly unlike those in which she replied to 
the pretty speeches of those brainless, well-whiskered 
young dandies who dangled atter her at my garden- 
parties last season; and do you think that I, who 
love Beatrice so dearly, am purblind enough not to 
know for whom she has a preference? Nonsense! 
I would not believe it, if she herself told me so,’ 

‘And yet she is engaged to be married—and 
yet she is the betrothed bride of another man!’ 
answered Charlton, half-savagely, as he struck 
the floor with his heel ; ‘of a man, too, no more 
worthy of such a wife as Beatrice, than if he wore 
the felon’s garb that many a less _pestilent 
scoundrel than himself has had to don. I ought 
to ask your pardon, Lady Livingston, for speaking 
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all patience and all self-restraint when I think that 
Beatrice—my pure, tender, delicate Beatrice, should 
be sacrificed to such a one as Captain—now, save 
the mark! Sir Frederick Dashwood !’ 

‘Fred Dashwood !’ repeated the old lady, her 
voice growing shrill with surprise and anger. ‘ Im- 
possible! The mistake must be yours, Oswald. 
She never could have told you, unless she is mad, 
indeed, that she loved her cousin Frederick.’ 

‘No; but that she was pledged to marry him, that 
she most assuredly did tell me, but an hour ago,’ 
replied Oswald Charlton, with a groan, and still 
turning away his face. ‘It was her mother, it 
seems, who extorted from her a solemn promise— 
an oath, sworn beside her death-bed—that she 
would give her hand to Frederick Dashwood when- 
ever he should be pleased to claim it; and this 
claim she regards as absolutely binding upon her 
conscience, She made no attempt to convince me 
that her heart inclined to him in the least ; nay, so 
far as I could judge, her feelings towards him 
rather savour of dread and of repugnance, than of 
esteem. But she is the slave of her word, wrung 
from her as it was under such painful circumstances, 
and’—— 

‘I will not allow it. Iwill point out to her how 
wrong and preposterous it would be to adhere to 
such an engagement. I say, it shall not be,’ said 
Lady Livingston, in a tone that might have suited 
Queen Elizabeth. 

Oswald shook his head. ‘Those gentle natures,’ 
he said, in an accent of deep conviction, ‘are 
often the hardest to turn from any course which 
is dictated by a sentiment—mistaken, very likely 
—of duty. You will not, believe me, prevail 
with Beatrice by any of the ordinary argu- 
ments or inducements which might have weight 
with others. She is of the stuff of which, in other 
times than these, martyrs were made. Your dis- 

leasure, if you could find it in your heart to be 
incensed with her for even exaggerated notions of 
filial obedience, would give her very great pain, 
but I am sure that her resolution would remain 
unshaken. It has been tested, and it has come 
victoriously through the trial, for I may tell to you,’ 
he added sadly, ‘that the innocent darling’s un- 
guarded words betrayed that she could have loved 
me, did love me, perhaps ; yet she never wavered 
in her determination to yield up her own happiness 
at the wish of her dead parent. Oh, Lady Living- 
ston, do, if you can, save her—not for me, or for 
my sake, but for her own—from being the wife of 
a man who would break her spirit first, and her 
heart afterwards !’ 

Then he went; and as he walked rapidly along, 
with his hat pulled down over his brows, on his 
way to the railway station, a sadder and a sterner 
expression than was common with him sat upon 
his features. Once he stopped in his walk, clench- 
ing his hand as if to strike down some invisible 
enemy. Then, with a bitter laugh, he passed on. 
It was a gloomy evening at the Fountains. Beatrice, 
silent and pale, scarcely spoke; and Miss Violet 
Maybrook, narrowly observing her every action, 
drew her own deductions from the events of the 
day. Lady Livingston was in the worst possible 
temper, speaking curtly and snappishly when 
addressed, and at other times knitting her bushy 
eyebrows as though she pondered over some knotty 
and intricate problem. Long after others were 
asleep, the old lady sat over the glowing fire in her 


own room, thinking deeply. But the answersto 
the riddle seemed hard to find; and in her sleep 
she muttered uneasy words, which told that her 
fancy was busied yet with the fortunes of her young 
kinswoman. 


THE OLD HOSTELRIES OF SOUTHWARK. 


At the time when this paper is being written, the 
curious old decayed Talbot inn in the Borough 
still stands. How long it will so continue, is a 
problem waiting for solution, People hurry along 
in the busy Borough High Street, and may or may 
not see that one of the many inn-yards or gateways 
belongs to the Talbot; but it requires a little anti- 
quarian reading to render one familiar with the 
fact, that this is the veritable successor to the 
Tabard inn of Chaucer’s days, and the exact locality 
where the Canterbury pilgrims met and arranged 
their plan of journey. City men are too preoccu- 
pied to bestow much attention on such matters, 
during their hurried walk or ride to and from their 
places of business ; and yet there is more know- 
ledge to be picked up hereabouts than most men 
are aware. 

In the old days when London possessed only one 
bridge over the Thames, the south end of that 
bridge was a very important landmark. Way- 
farers from the southern and south-eastern counties 
found their way to the metropolis by that narrow 
channel, Farmers and market-gardeners, graziers 
and woolstaplers, skinners and tanners, traders and 
carriers, wagoners and drivers of lumbering vehicles, 
soldiers returning from foreign wars, foreigners on 
their way to Dover—all entered the metropolis by 
the one only bridge which it possessed in the days 
of which we are speaking. To accommodate these 
travellers arriving and departing, inns and hostel- 
ries were built in considerable number—some of 
them doubtless cozy enough, according to the ideas 
of those days. Even now, after all the demolitions 
consequent on the operations of the Brighton and 
South-eastern Railway Companies, there are many 
memorials of the old inns still to be ferreted out, 
especially on the easternside of Borough High Street. 

At several of those relics of a past age, you 
enter under a square-headed gateway, and find 
yourself in a roughly paved courtyard, with a 
narrow foot-pavement on one or two of the sides, 
Looking up, you see queer old windows and doors, 
and quaint old wooden galleries running round the 
quadrangle. In the times depicted by Fielding 
and Simollett, as well as in days much more recent, 
travellers, in such vehicles as were then available, 
drove into these inn-yards, and placed themselves 
in the hands of mine host, who provided viands 
plentiful, if not choice, and bedrooms on one or 
other side of the galleried quadrangle. Rare fun 
sometimes took place in these old inns, though of a 
kind which our more decorous age would hardly 
permit. The fun is all gone. A small public- 
house or tavern, in most cases, occupies a part of 
the premises which used to constitute the veritable 
and venerable hostel: the remainder being divided 
off into separate tenements, warehouses, offices, or 
counting-houses, let to traders who are glad to 
obtain commercial premises in what is now, as it 
has been for hundreds of years, an important 
business locality. Hop-merchants and factors 
muster in strong force at those old inn-yards, in 
order to be in the centre of the hop-trade—nearly 
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the whole of which is conducted hereabouts. There 
are likewise railway booking-offices, leather-mer- 
chants and factors, skin and fur dealers, corn and 
seed merchants, farriers, and carmen—in these 
yards which were once surrounded by travellers’ 
dining and drinking and sleeping chambers, 

A famous old place of this sort was the Bear at 
Bridge-foot. Old London Bridge was a little east- 
ward of the present structure, and at so much 
lower a level, that we should have to descend a 
formidable flight of stone steps to get down to where 
the real old Bridge-foot used to be. The Bear was 
a well-known tavern at that spot at least four 
hundred years ago. Old household accounts are 
still extant, shewing that, in 1463, Sir John Howard 
regaled himself at this hostelry, paying for dinner 
the sum of three shillings and fourpence, which 
in those days was a very high charge ; but perhaps 
it was a family dinner for two or more persons. 
In the churchwarden’s accounts of St Olave’s (the 
Bear was close to St Olave’s Church) from 1568 to 
1570, there are intimations of entertainments at the 
old inn. It is pretty plain that Mr Norrys the 
parson, the churchwardens, and the ‘ancients’ of 
the parish, knew that there was good liquor to be 
had at the Bear. Mr Pepys, in the next century, 
recorded the important fact, that ‘Going through 
bridge by water, my waterman told me how the 
mistress of the Beare tavern, at the Bridge-foot, 
did lately fling herself into the Thames, and drown 
hererself.’ The Bear, being on the down-river side 
of Bridge-foot, was a place at which passengers 
often embarked for Gravesend, either in row- 
boats, or more probably in sailing-boats of the hoy 
species. When the Duke of Richmond married 
Mrs Stuart in 1667, against the wish of Charles 
II. Pepys tells us that the duke ‘by a wile did 
fetch her to the Beare, at the Bridge-foot, where 
a coach was ready, and they stole away into Kent 
without the king’s leave” A satirical poem, dated 
1691, attributes to the Bear a long existence and 


notoriety : 
Through stinks of all sorts, both plain and 
compound, 


Which through narrow alleys our sense do confound, 
_ We came to the Bear, which we soon understood, 

ates vet first house in Southwark built after the 

ood ; 

And has such a succession of vintners known, 

Not more were e’er in Welsh pedigree shewn. 

The Bear at the foot of the bridge was pulled down 
at the same time as the houses on the bridge, about 
a century ago. 

The White Hart still shews its gateway in the 
Borough High Street, and has still its tavern as of 
yore. The old house was destroyed by a fire of 
which we shall speak presently ; but the inner 
quadrangle is in all probability the veritable one 
which told of the days of Jack Cade. This auda- 
cious rebel made the White Hart his headquarters 
in 1450, Shakspeare, in the Second Part of King 
Henry VI. mentions the rebel and the house and 
the terror of the period. A messenger comes in 
and exclaimes : 

The rebels are in Southwark. Fly, my lord! 

Jack Cade proclaims himself Lord Mortimer, 

Descended from the Duke of Clarence’ house ; 

And calls your grace usurper, openly, 

And vows to crown himself in Westminster. 
Another messenger rushes in to say : 

Jack Cade hath gotten London Bridge ; 

The citizens fly and forsake their houses! 


Jack Cade afterwards addresses his followers 
thus: ‘And you, base peasants, do you believe 
him? Will you needs be hanged with your 
pardons around your necks? Hath my sword 
therefore broke through London gates, that you 
should leave me at the White Hart at Southwark’ 
Jack carried matters with rather a high hand. 
One of the chronicles of the time tells us that ‘at 
the Whyt Harte in Southwarke, one Hawadyne, of 
Sent Martyns, was beheddyd. Cade remained 
many days at this inn; but at length, after a 
battle with the citizens on London Bridge, his 
rabble followers accepted a pardon offered by the 
king ; and his career was cut short. The White 
Hart was burnt down in 1676, and rebuilt nearly 
on the old model. 

The Boar's Head was another of these old 
taverns. It has not escaped the notice of Shak- 
spearean critics, that while the Boar’s Head in 
Eastcheap was one of the scenes of revelry of Sir 
John Falstaff, the Boar’s Head in the Borough was 
the property of Sir John Fastolf in 1460. How 
far the one suggested the other, is a matter of 
speculation. The Boars Head, or Boreshead, as 
some of the old writers spelt it, was one of those 
which the fire destroyed. Its site is no longer 
traceable ; for a part of St Thomas’s Hospital was 
built on it, and the hospital itself has since been 
swept away by the South-eastern Railway Com- 
pany. 

The George, which now claims the dignity of an 
hotel, is the existing representative of another of 
these old inns: mention was made of it in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth as a favourite hostelry. 
In the Musarum Delicie, 1656, there are some 
whimsical lines on a surfeit brought on by drink- 
ing bad sack at the George: the sufferer gives vent 
to his feelings : 


O would I might turn poet for an houre, 
To satirise with a vindictive powere 
Against the drawer ! 


When rebuilt after the fire, it retained as many of 
the old features as possible. A few years back, the 
site and the present premises became the property 
of Guy’s Hospital. 

The White Lion stood on a spot which was 
afterwards covered by the garden of St Thomas’s 
Hospital, demolished since by the railway people. 
It was used as a jail in 1540. During a portion of 
the reign of Elizabeth, Roman Catholic recusants 
were confined here, There is an entry in an old 
Borough book : 


Item: Paid to Mr Cooke, keeper of the goale in 
Southwark, called the White Lion, for the 
charges of the prisoners.............+202cc+s00e8 3/. 8s. 


But the Talbot is the most famous among this 
remarkable group of taverns, not by reason of any 
lingering hope we may entertain that it will really 
turn out to be the original Tabard, but for the 
unquestionable antiquity of the Tabard itself, the 
certainty about the same site, at anyrate, and the 
close association with Chaucer’s world-renowned 
Canterbury Pilgrimage. It is a little too bad that, 
in this busy age, we should, most of us, possess so 
little knowledge of the poem and its meaning ; for, 
as a few words will shew, it is full of interest. 

In the time of Chaucer, very little less than five 
hundred years ago, it was customary to make 
occasional pilgrimages to the shrine of Thomas 4 
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Becket at Canterbury—a formidable journey, which 
had, in most instances, to be performed either on 
horseback or on foot. Chaucer described himself 
as being with twenty-nine such pilgrims, arriving 
from various quarters, and putting up at the 
Tabard inn in Southwark, preparatory to their long 
journey through Kent. His 2 een of them con- 
stitute one of the most valuable records in exist- 
ence of the condition, avocations, manners and 
customs, ideas and language, of the English in the 
days of our early Edwards and Henries. ‘The 
Crusader knight, the gallant young esquire, the 
gentle nun or prioress, the jolly monk, the some- 
what more than jolly friar, the pardoner or dispens- 
ing priest from Rome, the poor country parson, 
the learned Oxford collegian, the doctor of physic, 
the astronomer or astrologer, the purse-proud mer- 
chant, the bustling man of law—all are depicted in a 
strikingly characteristic way. No less so are the 
Wife of Bath, the well-to-do franklin or freeholder, 
the stout carl of a miller, the reve or bailiff, the 
church apparitor, the shipman, the cook, and the 
haberdasher. The following, slightly modernised 
in spelling, is Chaucer's mode of introducing his 
companions : 

Befel, that in that season, on a day 

In Southwark at the 7'abard as I lay, 

Ready to wenden on my pilgrimage 

To Canterbury with devout courage, 

At night was come into that hostelry 

Well nine and twenty in a company 

Of sundry folk, by adventure yfall 

In fellowship, and pilgrims were they all 

That toward Canterbury woulden ride. 


The pilgrims all supped together in the large room 
of the Tabard. It was agreed that their com- 
panionship should continue during the pilgrimage ; 
and that, to lessen the tedium of the journey, 
every one should tell a story; mine host to be 
appointed judge of the relative merits of the re- 
citals. There thus arose the celebrated collection 
known as the Canterbury Tales, bearing some 
resemblance to Boccaccio’s Decameron, and to the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments—a group of inde- 
pendent stories set in a framework. 

Such is the manner in which Chaucer's Canter- 
bury Pilgrimage and Canterbury Tales came to be 
indissolubly associated with the Tabard inn. 
John Stow, writing in 1598 concerning the many 
hostels in Southwark, said : ‘Amongst the which 
the most ancient is the Tabard, so called of the 
sign, which, as we now term it, is of a jacket or 
sleeveless coat, whole before, open on both sides, 
with a square collar, winged at the shoulders ; 
a stately garment of old time, commonly worn of 
noblemen and others, both at home and abroad in 
the wars; but then (to wit, in the wars), their 
arms embroidered, or otherwise depict upon them, 
that every man by his coat of arms might be known 
from others. But now these tabards are only worn 
by the heralds, and be called their coats of arms in 
service. Speght, who published an edition of 
Chaucer in 1602, confirmed Stow’s account of the 
origin of the name Tabard ; and added, that this 
inn, once the habitation of the abbots of Hyde, ‘ was 
the hostelry where Chaucer and the other pilgrims 
met together, and, with Henry Bailey their host, 
accorded about the manner of their journey to Can- 
terbury. And whereas through time it hath been 
much decayed, it is now, by Master J. Preston, with 
the abbot’s house thereto adjoining, newly repaired, 


and with convenient rooms much increased for the 
receipt of many guests.’ 

The fire of 1676, which we have more than once 
adverted to, was extensive; although it would 
have attained greater notoriety had it not been 
eclipsed by the Great Fire of London ten years pre- 
viously. It raged from the bridge to Margaret's 
Hill, sweeping away the town hall, many of the 
old inns, and six hundred houses. The tenements, 
chiefly built of timber, lath, and plaster, were ignited 
and burnt down so rapidly, that in fifteen hours on 
one day the ruin was begun and finished, 

The Tabard unquestionably went with the rest, 
and was rebuilt, but with an altered name. ‘The 
ignorant landlord or tenant,’ says Aubrey, ‘instead 
of the ancient sign of the Tabard, put up the Talbot, 
or Dog ;’ and Talbot it has been ever since. (The 
Talbot was a peculiar breed of white hounds, now 
believed to be almost extinct.) Many lovers of 
Chaucer have tried to persuade themselves that, 
whatever may have been the case with other parts 
of the premises, the Pilgrims’ Room escaped the 
fire, and that it was subdivided and altered when 
the rest was rebuilt. But the best authorities do 
not admit this. 

We have no concern with the reasons—golden 
reasons, most probably—which induce the present 
owner to wish to dispose of the property. 
Although an auctioneer has failed to obtain a suffi- 
ciently high bidding, a second attempt may be more 
successful ; and a short time may suflice to shew 
us a block of handsome commercial buildings on 
the site of the present Talbot, and the ancient 
Tabard. Should this be the case, it would be pleas- 
ant to know that some kind of inscription were 
borne on the frontage of the future structure, to 
denote that the spot of ground is the same as that 
which Chaucer made memorable. We are rapidly 
losing’ all landmarks of the kind in this ever- 
changing London of ours. Structures that de- 
serve to be called historical are disappearing 
every year, every month, nearly every week. 
Railway stations and viaducts, government oflices 
and law-courts, banks and insurance offices, mon- 
ster warehouses and manufactories, are springing 
up in various localities, involving a vast amount 
of demolition. We cannot prevent it; but it would 
be well if we could adopt some mode of perpetuat- 
ing the record of the old days of dismantled and 
destroyed buildings. 


AUTUMN HOURS. 


Tne foxglove bells are tolling autumn hours, 

The hours of ever-shortening silver day ; 

The hours that see the moon in full array 

Rain on the earth her radiant ripening showers ; 
The hours when pilgrim corn-fields rest in bowers 
Of final bloom, when reapers, binders come, 

And wagons go and come from field to home 

Oft till the stars sleep on their azure towers : 
The twilight hours that hear the robin’s lute ; 
The morning hours that see the spider’s line 
From branch to branch in dewy splendour shine ; 
The colder hours that see the bramble’s fruit 
Blush on its purple path, as Winter’s foot 

Is heard approaching on the lofty pine. 
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